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different tongue from his predecessors, and though others
may have adhered to the methods of the Genjevf,l he has
been the follower of no man. These are no idle boasts on
the lips of this poet; conscious of his own divine gifts, and
bold with a boldness hitherto unheard of in the annals of
his nation's poetry, he waves off every would-be guide, and
looking neither to the right hand nor to the left, confidently
and courageously goes on his way in the light of his own
genius only. Mesflif, 'Azfzf, Sabit, Belfgh, all showed courage
in revolting against the fetish of precedent which enslaved
Turkish poetry; but when these raised the standard of rebel-
lion, it was to bring this poetry down to the common things
of earth; Ghalib sought to raise it to the very Heaven of
Heavens.

A little farther on in the. epilogue we are told that the
poet derived his philosophy from the Mesnevf; and no doubt
his inspiration, taking that word in its vaguest sense, did in
a measure come from the great work of the founder of his
order. But that is the extent of his indebtedness; nothing
like his story, nothing resembling the strange scenes he
conjures up, is to be found in the volumes of Jeldl-ud-Dfn;
the Sufi system of philosophy, which he shares with countless
other mystics, is all he owes to any but himself.

Turning now to the question of literary style, we find
that here too Sheykh Ghdlib is the disciple of no master.
He speaks with admiration both of Fuziilf and NeFf, but he
copies neither. As imagination is the great distinction of his
genius, so is dignity the foremost characteristic of his style.
This dignity sometimes rises to sublimity, as in the opening
hymn to the glory of the Prophet, where in one passage the

1 That is, the celebiated poet of Genje, Nizdmi the Persian, whose Khamsa
or Quintet, was imitated by so many subsequent writers, both amongst his
own countiymen and among&t the Tuiks.